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Total  meat  production  in  1 944  is  forecast  at  25  billion  pounds,  dressed  weight  basis.  The 
prospective  increase  over  i  943  amounts  to  8  percent,  and  w i 1 1  resu  1 1  ma  i n  ly  from  slaughter  of  the 
record  size  pig  crops  of  1943.  Beef  and  veal  production  will  probably  show  a  moderate  Increase. 
With  fewer  sheep  on  farms,  output  of  lamb  and  mutton  will  be  less. 
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FIGURE  I 


The  I9i|3  pig  crop,  spring  and  fall  crops  comuined,  totaled  almost  122  million  head,  by 
far  the  largest  annual  crop  ever  produced.  The  1944  spring  pig  crop  will  total  61.5  million  head 
if  farmers'  breeding  plans  on  December  I  are  carried  out  and  an  average  number  of  pigs  is  saved 
per  litter.  This  would  be  a  reduction  of  about  17  percent  from  the  very  large  spring  piq  crop 
last  year . 
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Summary 

Total  meat  output  in  may  reach  25  billion  pounds  dressed  weight, 

an  8  percent  increase  over  the  preliminary,  production  estimate  of  23.2 
■billion  pounds  for  19U3i  and  16  percent  more  th?iji  the  21. 5  "billion  pounds 
produced  in  19^2,    The  increase  over  I9U2  vra.s  mostly  pork  and  resulted  from 
an  increase  in  numbers  and  veights  of  hogs  slaughtered.    Beef  production  in 
19^3  appears  to  have  been  moderately  lovrer  thaji  in  19^2,    Production  of 
veal  and  of  lamb  and  mutton  shoved  slight  increases. 

Civilians  vrill  probably  receive  about  the^  same  Quantity  of  meat  per 
cg.pita  in  I9UU  as  they  received  in  19^3 »  if  present  production  forecasts 
are. borne  out,  pjid  noncivilian  requirements  do  not  materially  change.  The 
increase  in  production  is  expected  to  be  largely  absorbed  by  noncivilian 
claimants.    A  contingency  reserve,  set  up  by  War  Food  Administration  to 
meet  emergency  requirements,  could  be  allocated  to  civilif^jis  later.     If  the 
production  estimate  proves  to  be  essentially  correct,  and  the  contingency 
reserve  is  not  allocated  for  var  purposes,  civilians  may  receive  more  meat 
in  19^  than  is  now  indicated. 

The  number  pf  pigs  saved  in  the  fall  season  of  I9U3  is  estimated  at 
^7*S  million  head,  10  percent  greater  than  the  previous  record  fall  pig 
crop  of  1+3,7  million  head  in  19^2,    According  to  farmers'  breeding  inten- 
tions as  reported«n  December  1,  19^3,  in  the.  spring  season  of  19^4+  10.2 
million  sows  are  expected  to  farrow.    This  would  be  a  I6  percent  decrease 
from  the  number  farrovring  in  the  spring  of  19^+3  but  the  number  of  sows,  in 
the  spring  of  I9I+U  vrould  be  greater  than  the  number  for  any  other  year  on 
record.    Decreases  in  numbers  of  sows  to  farrow  are  likely  to  occur  in  most 
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States  and  in  all  regions.     If  "breeding  intentions  as  reported  are  carried 
out,  and  if  an  average  number  of  pigs  is  saved  per  litter,  the  19^^  spring 
pig  crop  vrould  "be  about  61,5  million  head,  compared  with  7^  million  pigs 
saved  in  the  spring  of  19^3, 

The  total  number  of  cattle  on  feed  January  1,  I'^kk  vras  reported  to 
be  16  percent  less  than  the  record  number  on  feed  on' that  date  a  year 
earlier.    The  number  on  feed  January  1,  19^^  was  smaller  than  on  January  1 
in  either  I9U1  or  19^2,  but  vras  larger  than  in  any  year  from  I93I  to  19^0. 
The  estimated  5»9  million  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  for  market  on 
January  1,  19^^  vras  the  smallest  number  since  19^0,  and  v^as  I5  percent 
below  the  number  on  feed  January  1,  19^3 • 

Federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  totaled  7*6  million  head  in 
December  19^3»  which  was  12  percent  above  the  slaughter  in  December  19^2. 
Heavy  hog  receipts  caused  serious  congestion  at  most  terminal  markets  in 
December  and  January  vrhich  in  some  instances  resulted  in  short-time 
embargoes  on  the  shipment  of  hogs  to  some  terminal  markets.     Supplies  of 
hogs  in  excess  of  packers'  slaughtering  and  processing  capacity  have  made 
it  necessary  for  farmers  to  keep  many  hogs  on  farms  vrhich  normally  would 
be  sent  to  market.    In  recent  vreeks,  hogs  of  ma^rket  vreights  not  covered  by 
the  price  support  program  have  been  heavily  discounted  in  price. 

Cattle  slaughter  under  Feder?il  inspection  in  December  19^3  22 
percent  higher  than  slaughter  in  December  19^2,  but  v^as  7  percent  less  than 
slaughter  in  November  19^3 •     Calf  slaughter  in  inspected  plants  also  vras 
well  above  slaughter  in  December  19^2.     Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  at 
a  high  level. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchased  approximately  223  million 
pounds  of  domestic  wool  in  19^3  under  the  Government  purchase  program  which 
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vrent  into  effect  in  April.  •  Sales  during  the  year  amoTinted  to  about  52 
million  pounds,  leaving  unsold  stocks  of  171  million  pounds  at  the  end  of 
19^3.  stocks  held  "by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  vrere  much  larger 

than  stocks  of  domestic  ..vrooL  held  by  dealers  at  ^he  end  of:  any  recent  year, 
dealers'  end-of-December  "stocks  averaged  88  million  pounds  in  the  5  y^ars 
1935-39  aXid  were  about  60  million  pounds  in  l^kl  and  19^1-2.  .  Some  .privately 
ovdaed  stocks  rv^^re  held;  by  dealers  on  December  31*19^3  but.  the .  quahtity.  • 
probably  was  small.    Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  are  offered  at 
ceiling  prices.    Such  prices  are  considerably  higher  'than  prices- cpmpa- 
rpblc  foreign  wool.    Despite  a  high  rate  of  mill  consumption  of  apparel 
wool,  compaxatively  little jd-omes tic  wool  has  been  used  in  civilian  fabrics 
in  recent  months.    Domestic  wools  are  required  in  most  Army  fabrics  but  ■ 
production  of  such,  fabrics  has  been  declining. - 

—  January  19,.  19^^- 

;  OUTLOOK- 

Meat  Production  to  Increase  in  I9UU 

fieat  production  in  19^^  is  expected  to  be  considerably  larger  than 
it  was  in  19^+3',  reflecting  the  record  size  of  the  19^3  pig  crop,  the  very 
large  number  of  cattle  on  farms,  and  a  less  favorable  feed  situation  than 
has  existed  in  the  past  few  years.    Hog  slaughter  may  exceed  100  million 
head  in  19^^:   compared  with  a  slaughter  of  about  90  million  head  in  19^3* 
Cattle  slaughter  also  is  likely  to  be,  substantially  larger  thftn  the  IJ- 
million  head  slaughtered  last  year.     Sheep  numbers-have  been  deer-easing 
in  the  past  2  yealrs,  and  praductipn  0/  Iftmb  rtnd'  mutton  will  be-  smaller 
in  ISkk  than  in  I9U3.    Meat  pr-oduc1;idh  i'h  19^  mpiy  total-  about  25  billion 
pounds,  dressed  weight  basis.  '  '      '     ;  . 

Preliminary  indications  point  to  a  totnl  meat  production  in  19^3 
of  about  23.2  billion  pounds,  dressed  weight.    This  compares  vdth  21*5 
billion  po-unds  produced'  in  19^2.     Most  of  the  increase  in  v^ns  m 

pork.    Beef  production  appears  to.  have  been  moderately  lovier  than  in 
19^2,    Production  ' of  veal,  pind.  lamb  and  nftitton  increased  slightly. 

The  estimates  for  19^3         necessarily  tentative  because  complete 
figures  are  available  only  for  fedorally  inspected  slaughter.  -  Present  indi- 
cations are  thp.t  total  meat  production  in  non-inspected  plants  njad  on  farms 
in  19^-3  vras  somewhat  larger  than  in  I9U2. 
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Tab^Le  1.-  Estimated  totf.l  meat  production,  average  1'935"3.9» 

annual  I9U0-UI+ 


(Dressed  weight)  


Pork  

Beef   

Veal    

Lamb  and  muttoi;' 
Total   


7.337 
2/,  6.937 
1.037 
871 

"271^,182 


7.1S2 

97s 
S77 


9,UU7 
8,092 
1.029 
25 


18.995  19.493 


10,6U2 

8.675 
1.107 
1.Q36 

21, TO" 


12, 690 
g,2U0 
1.160 

1,070 
23.160 


111,  000 
8^.800 
1,200 

:  -1,000 
"25,000 


Y/  Preliminary;  subject  to  revision  when  more  complete  data  on  non- 
federally  inspected  slaughter  are  available.  . 
2/  Includes  Government  slaughter  in  1935. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  the  year  hog  slaughter  vdll  come  largely 
from  the  I9.U3  pig  crop,  which  totaled  121,8  million  head,    Allov/ing  for  death 
losses,  hog  slaughter  from  October  through  December  19^3.  and  some  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  breeding  herd  (in  line  with  the  December ^1,  19^3  inten- 
tions of  farmers  to  have  fev/er  sows  for  farrow  next  spring  than  last),  hog 
slaughter  from  January  through  September  13kk  v;ould  exceed  all  previous 
records.    However,  with  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  spring  pig  crop  in 
prospect,  the  number  of  hogs  marketed  in  the  period  October-December  19^ 
may  be  less  than  the  number  slaughtered  in  the  corresponding  period  of  ISk^* 
Hogs  slaughtered  in  l^kk  probably  will  average  somewhat  lighter  in  weight 
than  in  19^3. 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  recent  weeks  has  been  running  at  a 
considerably  higher  level  than  a  year  ago.    Marketings  are  expected  to 
continue  relatively  large  throughout  the  winter,  as  a  result  of  the  record 
number  of  cattle  no\ir  on  farms  and  the  larger  number  of  short-^fed  cattle 
that  will  be  marketed  in  that  period.    Prospects  for  cattle  slaughter  after 
the  winter  season  are  less  certain.    Pasture  and  r?inge  conditions  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  outlook  for  cattle  prices  vrill  be  important 
factors  affecting  the  rate  of  slaughter.    .Poor  pasture  .and  range  v;ould 
induce  heavy  cattle  marketings,    A  prospect  for  a  decline  in  cattle  prices 
probably  vrould  also  lead  to  an  increase  in  marketings,   .On  the  other  hand, 
if  feed  supplies  are  adequate  and  the  prospect  continues  favorable  for  high 
cattle  prices,  cattlemen  may  tend  to  maintain  cattle  numbers  at  the  present 
high  levels. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  January  1,  l^kk  apparently  was 
again  reduced  from  a  year  earlier.    With  fewer  breeding  sheep  on  farms,  the 
lamb  crop  is  likely  to  be  smaller  this  year  than  last.    Even  if  some  further 
liquidation  of  ewes  occurs  this  year,  total  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  is 
likely  to  be  less  than  in  I9U3. 

Civilian  Meat  Supply  in  19Mk  1©  be  .  ■ 

About  the  Same  as  in  19^-3 


Civilians  are  expected  to  receive  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
meat  per  capita  in  l^kk  as  they  received  in  19^3 •     The  increase  in  production 
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over  19^3  is  likely  to  "be  absorbed  "by  military,  lend-lease,  and  foreign 
relief  requirements.    A  contingency  reserve  also  is  provided.    If  the 
production  estimate  of  25  "billion  pounds  proves  to  "be  essentially  correct, 
and  the  contingency  reserve  is  not  used  for  vrar  pui'poses,  civilians  may 
receive  somevrhat  more  meat  per  capita  than  is  nov'  indicated. 

Civilian  .per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  19^3  is  now  estimated 
at  131  pounds,  compared  vdth  a  revised  estimate  of  137  pounds  in  19^2  and 
the  average  for  1935~39  0^  125  pounds.    Of  the  total  meat  supply  in  19^3 » 
civilians  received  about  70  percent.     The  remaining  30  percent  went  to 
military  use,  lend-lease,  and  regular  exports  and  shipments. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  19^^  civilians  vrill  probably  consume  about 
as  much  meat  as  in  the  last  quarter  of  19^3 »  when  consumption  was  relatively 
large. 

Record  Fall  Pig  Crop  Reported;  19UU- 
Spring  Pig  Crop  td  be  Reduced  . 

The  number  of  pigs  saved  during  the  fall  season  of  19^3  (June  1  to 
December  l)  is  estimated  at  million  head,  10  percent  larger  than  the 

19^2  fall  crop  of  U3.7  million  head.     Increases  in  the  19'+3  crop  over 
that  of  the  previous  year  occurred  in  most  States  and  in  all  geographical 
regions.    The  number  of  sows  that  farro\i;ed  in  the  fall  of  19^3  was  12  percent 
greater  than  the  number  farrovdng  in  the  fall cf  19^2.     The  average  number 
of  pigs  saved  per  litter  in  the  fall  of  I9U3  was  6.29  in  the  United  States 
as  a  vrhole  and  6.36  in  the  Corn  Belt,    Thesp  compare,  respectively,  with 
10-year  averages  of  6.I9  and  6.3I. 

Table  2.-  Pall  pig  crop,  by  regions,  average  I93I-U0,  I9U1-H3 


:  .  :                  :                  :  :  I9U3  as  a 
Region       "      :  V^^J'^F!  :      19^1      :      1qU2      :  I9U3      :  percentage 
  :  ^931-^0  .                 _^                    ,  :    of  19U2 

•  'thousands  Thousands  ,  Thousands  Thousands  Percent 

North  Central  States  : 

East  :  8,U63  11,U67         13,132  1^,535  111 

West  . .'.  : . :_  9.050  12,362  15,362   :  ^  13,75^   103 

Total  17.513  23,829         28,^9^  30,289  IO6 


Othef  regions               :  '  • 

North  Atlantic  752  8O5  .•  1,010  1,397  I38 

South  Atlantic  2,637  2,995  3.777  '    ^.622  "122 

South  Central  ;  :  5,0lU  6,0^7  8,05^  ,8,9^2  111 

West  . .   1,3^6.  -.-   1.817  ■  2,322          '2. 5 81    111 

Total   :  9,7i+9  .  ll,66U  15.163  17,51+2  11^ 


United  States,   total  :      27,262         35,^93         I+3, 657         kj,  83I  110 


The;  111X1113 er  of  "^ows  to  farrow  in  the.  spring  season  (December  1,19^3- 
Juhe  1,:  1'9UU)  is  expected  to  "be  about  10.2  million  head,  if  farpiers'  intentions 
reported  on  December  1,  19^3,  are  .borne  ou,t.    This  would  be  I6  percent  less 
than  the  number  thpt  farrowed  in  the ,  spring  of  19^3 1  "but  more  than  in  the 
spring  of  any  other  year.  '  .       s- ;  :.f 

Table '3'-  Sows  farrowed  during  the  spring  seasoii,- 'by  regions, 
-      '  average  1931-^0,  19l+l-^U ' 


I9UI+ 


as 


Region 

•  1931-^0 

1,9  ^+1  ! 

19^2' 

« 

;  191+3 

•      1  Qkli 
;  1/ 

♦  a  per— 
t  cent age 

•  of*  1  qU"^ 

inous. 

Thous . 

Thous . 

Thous . 

,  „      ,  ,,, 
Thous  '. 

Pet . 

North  Central  States 

•  1,886 

2,120 
3.706 

2,^67 
^.679 

2.95^' 
5,983 

■  2;580  ' 
l+,956 

87 

5,bbb 

5,82b 

7.1H6  ■ 

..8.937  .  . 

7,536 

8^+ 

Other  r*^gions 

North  Atlantic  .... 
South  Atlantic   

i-'  125 
!  "527 
(  1,001 
t  '  288 

118 
519 
959 
31^ 

IUI+ 

■  63U 

1.313 
U13 

,  197  ' 

793 
1,688 

519 

181 
76I+ 
r,299' 

92 
96 

77 

72 

!  1.9^1 

1,-910 

2,501+ 

3.197 

.2,619 

82 

United  S.tates,  total 

'  7.607 

7,736 

9.650 

12.131+ 

10,155"" 

8l+'  ■ 

!_/  Indicated  December  1 ,  19^+3  • 

Factors  which  have  tended  to  decrease  breeding  fo,r  spring  farrow  include 
a  less -favorable  hog-corn  price  ratio  in  the  f^all  and  early  winter  of  19^+3 
than  a  year  earlier,  difficulties  encountered  in  marketing  hogs,  a  , scarcity 
of  Drotein  feeds,  ceiling  prices  on  live  hogs,  and  announced  lower  support 
prices  for  hogs  beginning  in  October  I9I+I+. 

.In  December  19^+3  January  19^+1+  the  hog-corn 'price  ratio  became 

less  fr vorable  to  hog  producers  because  of  an-,  increase'  in  the  ceiling  price  on 
corn  and  a  decline  in  hog  prices.    For  Decemb-er  the  price  ratio  was  12. U 
(farm  basis)  in  the  North  Central  States.    This  was  slightly  lower  than  the 
long-time  ratio  (l922-Ul)  of  12.6  for  that  month,  and  was  the  leatt  favorable 
hog-cQrn  relationship  since  December  19^+0. 

If  farmers'  intentions  on  December  1,  19^+3,  are  borne  , out,  and  if  the 
number  of  pigs  saved  vqt  litter  is  about  equal  to  the  10-year  (1932-1+1)  average 
the  spring  crop  in  I9I+U  would  be  about  61.5  million  head,  compared  with  7I+ 
million  pigs  saved  in  the  spring  of  I9I+3  • 


Fewer  Cattle  to  be  Fed  This  Winter  Than  Last 


The  total  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  January  1,  I9I+I+  was 
reported  to  be  I6  percent  less  than  the  record  number  on  feed  a  year  earlier. 
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Niimbers  on  feed  were  reduced  in  all.,  areas  and  practically  all.  States,  with  the 
largest  decreases  in  the  western  Corn  Belt .    The  estimated  numher  of  cattle 
on  feed  in  the  11  Corn  Belt  States  on  January  1,  19UU  was  l6  percent  (500,000 
to.  600,000  head)  less  than  the  num'lje.r  on  feed  a  year  earlier,  and  also  was 
less  than  in  the  2  preceding  year's.    However,  there  vrere  more  cattle  in  feed 
lots  January  1,  19^^  than  on  January  1  in  any  year,  from  1931  to  19'^'0. 

Cattle  feeding  was  "below  last  year  in  all  of  the  11  western  States, 
except..  Oregon .    The  reduction  in  numhers  on  feed  in  the  western  States  was 
about  13.0,000  head,  or  11  percent.    Peeding  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  was 
sharply  reduced. 

Reports  from  the  Corn  Belt  States  indicate  that  a  higher  proportion  of 
cattl©  fed  this,  year  will  be  short  fed.    This  year's  reports  show  U6  percent  of 
the  cattle  on  feed  were  intended  to.  "be  marketed  "before  April  1,  19^+^,  compared 
with  35  percent  last  year,  Ul  percent  in  19'^2,  and  a  10-year  (l93^-'+3)  ^"verage 
of  37  percent.    This  would  indicate  that  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  for  mprket 
in  the  first  3  months  of  19^^  may  "be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  supply  in  the  second  quarter,  howsver,  may  fall  off  sharply.    Corn  Belt 
States  have  a  relatively  large  number  of  beef  steers  and  heifers  on  farms  not 
on  feed.    These  may  be  put  in  feed' lots  later  in  the  season,  or  may  be  roughed 
through  the  winter  and  pastured  next  summer. 

Stocker  and  feeder  movement  of  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  States  in 
December  19^3  fell  off  sharply  from  November,  and  was  about  27  TDercent  less 
than  in  December  19^2.    Total  shipments  of  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt 
from  July  through  December  19^3  ^'^ere  9  percent  less  than  fo,r  a  year  earlier. 

Table  h..~  Estimated  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  States, 
on  January  1,  19^^  as  percentage  of  January  1,  19^3 


State 


tPercentage  of 
1   19^3 


Ohio  

Indiana  «' 

Illinois  ^  .  t 

Michigan  

Wisconsin   ,  ,  .7.  . .  ,1 

Minnesota 


Percent 

88 
85 
86 

87 
-  95  . 
75 


State 


rPercentage  of 
:  19^^  


Iowa  ' 

Mi  ssouri  , . .  t 

South  Dakota  .■  : 

Nebraska  , . . ! 

Kansas   .♦  •  •  • 

Corn  Belt  (weighted)  .r 


Percent 
S5 

79  • 
75 

85  . 

88 

8k 


Lamb  Feeding  Also  to  be  Reduced 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  for  market  on  January  1,  19^^+  was 
substantially  less  than  a  year  er*rlier,  and  was  the  smallest  total  on  feed  in 
the  last  k  years.    The  estimated  number  this  year  w-^s  5»9^1»000  or  ^5  percent 
below  the  6,979,000  on  feed  for  market  a  year  earlier. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  in  11  Corn  Belt 
States  this  year  was  3*6  million  head,  or  I6  percent  less  than  last  year. 
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The  reduction  in  total  feeding  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  largely  due  to  decreased 
feeding  of  about  600,000  head  in  Kansas  as,  a  result  of  the  very  poor  condi- 
tion of  wheat'- pastures  in  Kansas  last. Ifali^''  '--  - 

The  number' 0^  sheep  and  lanibs  on^  fe'^d  January  1,'19H^  in  States  out- 
side the  Corn' Belt  was  12  percent  less,  than  in  19^3  and  was  the  Smallest  " 
total  for' any  year  since^  1935'    ^ieduced  numbers  were  on  feed  in  all  of  the 
11  westBrn  Stated  except  Nevada  ahd  California.  '  '  :  •  -  ' 

High  prices  of  hay  and  ifeed-grains,  and  limited  supplies  of  feed  in 
some  feeding  kreas,  will  probably  encourage  the  feeding' oif  lambs  for  a  shorter 
period  and  to  lighter  weights  than  is  usual.    This  will  probat)ljr>e suit  In 
relatively  heavy  January  and  February  marketings.    However,  the  h'uaber'''of  ' 
lambs  on  feed  in  Colorado  and  in.  the  Scot.tsbluff  ar.ea  of  Nebraska-Wyoming, 
which  are  usually  late  marketing, "Ij-e'as^  .1    about '  ks]  laf'gje"'  thi s ,  fkat  %s  last; 
Fewer  lambg.  will,  probably  156  shipped  into  feeding  areas  diirin^'J^uitia^y') 
February,'  aiid' March 'this  year  than);'i'h.  1^^3  when; the  movement  to'  feed  ibts 
was' unusually  heavy v^"  ,.       '  "    '  " '/       ,v'  T  "  V     '  ^  , 

Livestock  Feed  Outioofe"'"    '.  "J  .  -  -  •  . 

For"  the  United  States  as  a^  whole,, iprecipi  tat  ion  in  September  to 
December  iS'^^  've.^  about  21  percent  b el ow^  normal  and  the  lightest  since  1939  ' 
The  deficiency  of  fall  moisture  in&y  affect  crop  yields  in  the"  Northern 
Great  Plains,  because,  of  the  usual  depejidence  of  crops  grown  in  that  area 
On  fall  moisture.  ■ 

■'The  reported  condition  of  range,  of  cattle  and  'calves,  and  of  siheep 
and  lambs  in  I7  western  States  was  slightly  below  average  on  January  1,  19^^. 
Feed  grains  and  high-protein  feeds  are  generally  scarce  in  the  range  area. 
In  the  Southern  Great  Plains:  (Oklahoma  and  Texas)  and  in  the  Southwest  (New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California),  range  conditions  on  Jajiuary  T  were  below 
average  and  the  supply  of  oth«r  feeds  was.  limited.    .  ,., 

;  Total- ..stocks  of  corn -and  oats,  on' January  1,,.  19'+^  and  barley.. on.  -  . 
December  1',  19^3.  were  about  I5  percent' lessLlthis.  season  than  last,  but 
were  slightly  above  the  ?^verage  for  the- preceding  5  yej=irs.    Alloiong  for 
the  disappearance  of .  barley-  during  December  and  grain"  sorghums  in.  the 
period  October-Dfecember ,  the- f?upply' of  feed  grains  per  animal- uni-t- on         :  . 
January  1,  19^^,' was  about  one-fifth  smaller  than  a  year  earlier^ .  and;  below! 
that  for  each  ye'ar-  since  193^,  although  slightly  above  the  longr-time  ' 
(1926-Uo)'  averagfe,. -  Available  informatitin  indicates  that,  disappearancero-,- 
of  high-protein  feeds  has- been' slightly'- larger  in  recent,  months  than  a 
year  eaTligr.. .    -    v-....-  

Hay  supplies  have  been  generally  adequate,  except;. ln..iir-6ught;_are 
of  the  Eastern  and  South  Central  States.  Although  shipment  of  hay  into 
eastern,  areas- has  been  fcompaJratively -large,  it  has  been  nec"essafy  for  some 

'livestock  produceirs,  particularly  In  the  e'ast,  "to  feed  morfe' grain  than 

•  is  usual  during  the'  winter.      ■'  ; 
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REVIEW. OF  RECENT  ESVSLOPIvIErlTS 

Record  Ho,^  SlgUp;hter  in  Decem'ber  ,  . 

Inspected  hog  slaughter  totaled  miilxoil  head  in  Decemlier.  This 
was  12  percent  a'oove  slaughter  in  Decem'ber  19^2,  and  was  a  record  high  for 
all  months,  - 

Heavy  hog  receipts  caused  serious  market  congestion  at  most  terminsil 
markets  in  December  19^3  ^^'^  January  19^^.     St,  Louis  National  Stockyards, 
Peoria,  and  West  Fargo  have  had  several  short  em"bargoes  on  the  shipment  of 
hogs  since  Decem"ber  21,  19^3*         December,  South  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
set  up  permission~to-market  programs.    The  Chicago  market  was  so  seriously 
congested  that  the  Hog  Marketing  Committee  announced  a  permission-to-market 
plan  to  begin  Jaiiuary  2U. 

Embargoes  on  the  shipment  of  hogs' to  some  terminal  markets,  and  heavy 
receipts  vfhich  have  exceeded  packers'  capacity  because  of  insufficient  labor, 
have  forced  farmers  to  keep  some  hogs  on'  farms  which  normally  would  have  been 
marketed.    This  will  result  in  a  large  January  slaughter  and  slaughter  proba- 
bly will  continue  at  a  relatively  high  level  throughout  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  December  1  pig  crop  report  indicated  that  a  much  larger  number  of  hogs 
over  6  months  old  viere  on  hand  than  the  previous  record  n^omber  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  Prices- Decline 

The  sup-nort  program  for  butcher  hogs  was  extended  on  December  23  to 
^  cover  200-to  300~pound  hogs.    Prices  for  sows  and  prices  for  butcher  hogs 
outside  of  the  support  vreight  range  have  been  heavily  discounted  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  average  cost  to  packers  and  shippers  for  all  hogs  at  Chicago  for 
the  week  ended  January  I5,  19^^  was  $13.16  compared  with  $13.39  s.  month  earlier 
and  $lU.66  for  the  week  ended  January  I6,  19^3*  average  cost  for  all  .sows 

for  the  week  ended  January  I5  at  Chicago  was  $11.89  compared  vdth  $12.50  a 
month,  earlier  and  $li+.15  for  the  week  ended  January  16,  19^3»  average 
cost  of  all  purchases  of  hogs  at  Chicago  and  the  average  cost  of  barrows  and 
gilts  for  19^3  ^^s,s  much  higher  than  in  19^+2.    Packers  paid  about  the  same 
average  price  for  packing  sows  in  19^3  as  •4n  19^2. 

Weights  of  all  hogs  sold  at  Chicago  were  about  S  pounds  heavier  in 
19^3  than  in  the  previous  year.    Barrows'  and  .'rilts  averaged  k  pounds  heavier. 
The  average  weight  of  sows  v;as  about  the  same,  but  there  was  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  sows  to  total  marketings  than  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  Support  Pri ce  Adjustments  to  " 
Continue  in  Force 

Hog  support  prices  as  adjusted  during  December  19^3',  ^re  to  continue 
into  the  year  19^^,  v/ith  a  few  minor  revisions.    The  War  Food  Adrdni  strati  on 
on  January  1,  19^^  increased  the  support  prices  by  10  cents  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Downward  revisions  in  support  prices  \7ere: 
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Springfield,  Missouri  I5  cents,  Amarillo,  Texas  10  cents,  and  certain  countie 
in  eastern  New  Mexico  20  cents. 

Cattle  and  Calf  Slaughter  Decline; 
Pri  ces  Generally  Unchanged 

Federally  inspected  cattle  slaughter  in  December  19^3  set  a  record  for 
the  month.     The  slaughter  of  1.2  million  head  was  7  percent  less  than  in 
November,  but  22  percent  above  December  I9U2,     Calf  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection  has  declined  seasonally  since  October.     Inspected  slaughter  of 
calves  in  December  19^3  ^as  529 » 000  head,  11  percent  above  December  19^2, 

Cattle  prices  have  fluctuated  moderately  since  early  December,  Prime 
and  Choice  and  Common  grades  of  beef  steers  have  shown  slight  upward  trend? « 
Prices  of  cows  have  shown  considerable  strength  since  late  December  when  they 
reached  the  lov/  point  of  the  season.     The  average  price  of  Good  grade  Corn 
Belt  steers  at  Chicago  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter  in  the  week 
ended  January  15>  19^^  was  $1^.76,  compared  with  $lU.98  for  the  week  ended 
December  18,  I9U3  and  $l!+.8g  for  the  week  ended  January  16,  19^3. 


Sheep  3.nd  Ije..mb  Pri  ces  Advance; 
Slaughter  Eelatively  ]jarge 


4 


Prices  of  slaughter  lambs  increased  steadily  from  mid-November,  when 
they  reached  a  low  for  the  season  of  $13.06  (Chicago  basis),  to  early  January. 
The  average  price  of  Good  and  Choice  lambs  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended 
January  I5  v/as  $15»36  compared  with  $15.72  for  the  week  ended  January  I6, 
19*+3-     ^J^s  prices  also  advanced  after  mid-November.    Prices  of  feeder  lambs 
at-  Omaha  declined  rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  mid-November, 
Since  that  time  prices  have  strengthened  somewhat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
feeder  lambs  were  selling  at  $11.62,  compared  with  an  early  August  price  of 
$13.70. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  declined  in  November 
and  December,    December" slaughter ,  totaling  almost  2.3  million  head,  was  5 
percent  less  than  in  November,  but  was  the  largest  December  slaughter  on 
record. 

Government  Purchases  of  Meat  and 
Lard  Continue  Heavy 

War  Food  AdJiiinistration  purchases  of  meat  and  lard  have  greatly 
increased  in  recent  weeks o  Lard  purchases  for  the  ^-\'^jeek  period  ended 
January  1,  totaled  I6I  million  pounds.    November  purchases  were  IU5 

million  pounds.    For  the  5~^eek  period  ended  January  1,  purchases  were  made 
of  99  million  pounds  of  frozen  meat  and  I32  million  pounds  of  cured  mea.t 
and  fat  cuts,    November  19^3  purchases  of  frozen  meat  were  75  million  pounds, 
and  purchases  of  cured  pork  and  salted  fat  cuts  were  3^  million  pomads. 

War  Food  Administration  has  announced  a  monthly  buying  progrsjn  for 
the  first  q;aarter  of  I9UU  of  79  to  90  million  po'onds  of  frozen  meat,  U5 
million  pounds  of  cured  pork  and  79  million  pounds  of  salted  fat  cuts. 
Additional  quantities  of  canned  meat  ma,y  be  purchased. 


/ 
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Cold  Storag:e  Sto cks  of  Meat  Lari^e 

January  1  stocks  of  meats  in  cold  storage  were  reported,  at  908  million 
pounds,  an  increase. of  27  percent  from  December  1  stocks.    Avers^;e  cold  storage 
stocks  (1939~^3)       January  1  of  all  meats  v/ere  707  million  pounds.  Storage 
holdings  of  all  types  of  meat  and  lard  increased  during  December  19'+3«  "^^^ 
percentage  increases  v/ere:    Beef,  22;  pork,  33;  lani^  and  mutton,  l6;  trimming 
and  edible  offal,  20;  and  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat,  23. 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  holdings  were  almost  I6I  million  pounds  on 
January  1,  or  an  increase  of  29.8  million  po^Jnds  from  December  1,  but  h  per- 
cent less  than  avera.^e  January  1  stocks  for  the  years  1939~'+3* 

Freezer  Cold  Storage  Space  Short 

Indications  are  that  freezer  space  in  public  cold  storage  warehouses 
v/as  about  as  full  January  1,  19^^  as  a  month  earlier.     It  \?as  reported  that 
89  percent  of  the  net  piling  freezer  space  in  commercial  Y,'arehouses  \7as 
filled  on  January  1,  19^^.    On  January  1,  15^3*  75  percent  of  this  space  was 
occupied. 

The  War  Food  Administration  issued  an  order  effective  December  2U, 
19^3»  designed  to  alleviate  the  crowded  condition  of  cold  storage  freezer 
space.  _  The  order  excludes  certain  meat  items  (without  specific  authorization) 
from  free_zer  space,  and  limits  to  10  days  the  period  in  which  certain  low- 
valued  meat  offals  can  be  held  in  freezer  storage.     Commodities  excluded  from 
freezer  space  are:    Lard  (including  rendered  pork  fat),  cured  meats,  tallow, 
oleo  oil,  rendered  suet,  bones,  lungs,  and  horse  meat.    These  are  not  excluded 
from  cooler  space  (3O-5O  degrees). 

THE  WOOL  SITUATION 

Sales  of  Domesti c  Wool  Continue  Small; 
Spot  Foreign  Wools  in  Demand  at  Boston 

Purchases  of  domestic  wool  by  mills  continued  light  in  December  and 
the  early  part  of  January,    Purchases  consisted  chiefly  of  medium  grade  v/ool. 
Small  sales  of  choice  fine  territory  wool  v/ere  made  from  Commodity  Credit 
Company  stocks  at  Boston  at  ceiling  prices.    Sales  of  foreign  v/ool  continued 
relatively  large,  in  line  with  the  large  mill  consumption  of  such  vrools* 
The  principal  interest  in  recent  weeks  has  been  in  spot  wools  or  wools  for 
nearby  arrival*    The  prospect  of  the  release  of  stockpile  wools  in  the  near 
future  has  been  accompanied  by  conservative  purchasing  in  overseas  markets 
for  future  shipment,  according  to  commercial  reports. 

Quoted  prices  for  fine  combing  (staple)  territory  wool  at  Boston  in 
the  early  part  of  January  averaged  $1.19  a  pound  (scoured  basis).    Prices  for 
all  qualities  sold  of  3/S  blood  territory  combing  wools  averaged  $1*0^5  a- 
pound.     The  ceiling  price  for  fine  (6Us  and  finer)  wool  is  $1«1S  for  a.verage 
to  good  quality  and  $1.21  for  choice  quality.    Corresponding  ceiling  prices 
for  3/8  blood  wool  are  $1.0U  and  $1.09  a  pound  respectively.     Spot  Australian 
fine  (6Us-70s)  long  staple  wool  sold  at  $1.12  a  pound  (scoured  basis)  duty 
paid,  in  early  January.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  v/ool  was 
^0.5  cents  a  pound  on  December  I5,  19^+3  compared  vdth  U0.7  cents  a  month 
earlier  and  hO,0  cents  on  December  I5,  19^2, 
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CCC  stocks  of  Domestic  Yfool  Relatively .. 

Large  o.n  I)e-cegi"ber  ^1  _    _   -  -  • 

X         The  CominocLity  Credit  Corporation  purchased  almost  223  million  pounds 
of  domestic -wool  .in  19^3  '^^'isr  the  Government  purchase  program  which  went 
into  effect  in  ipril.  ,  Sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  52  million  pounds. 
Unsold  stocks  at  the  end  of  19^3  ^ere  almost-iyi  million  pounds.  Some 
privately  owned  stocks  were  held  "by  dealers  on  DecemlDer  3I  ^'^^  quantity 
proDably  was  small.  .  .The  stocks  held  "by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
however,  were- much  larger  than  stocks  of"  domestic  wool  reported  by  dealers 
at  the.  end  of  any  recent  year.    Deal*ers    end-of-December  stocks  averaged 
8S  million  pounds  in  the  5  years  1935-39 »         were  about  60  million  pounds 
in  1941  and  I9U2, 

Table  5«-  Domestic  wool,  grease  basis:    Privately  owned  stocks  held 
by  United  States  dealers,  December         1935-^2  and  stocks  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  end  of  December  19^3 


Year  :        Privately  ov.fned 


Owned  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 


:         Million  pounds  Million  pounds 
End  of  December  ': 

1535   -T^.9  - 

1936  :            '    67.^  — 

■1937   13^.6   

1932  i  ■  116.6  ,  

1939   :_J   UU.l  .  ^  " 

Average  ;  ^  87.9   


19^0   :  35.1   

19^1   59.7  .   

19U2  :  61.  S   

19^3   ;  •■  1/  171.0 


Dealers  I  stocks  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Eureau  of  the  "Census. 
Commodity  .Credit  Corporation  stocks  estimated  frofl:i  reports  of  quantities 
appraised  and  sold. 
1/  Not  yet  avai.labl«. 

The  large  quazitity  of  vrool  unsold  at  the  end  of -19^3  reflects  the  sm.all 
mill  consumption  of  domestic  wool  in  the- "last  half  of  the  year"  when  total  mill 
consumption  of  apparel  wool  was  near"  record  level ^.    -Co-mmodity  Credit 
Corporation  ^stacks .  of  domestic  wool-  are  offered  at  ceiling  prices.  Such 
prices  are  considerably  higher  than  prices  of  comparable  foreign  \7O0ls  ajtid 
mills  have  used  little  domestic  wool  in  civilian  fabrics  in  recent  months. 
•  The  use' of  domestic  wool  is  required  for"  certain  military  fabrics,  but  pro- 
duction of  these  fabrics  has  been  declining. 

The  Government  purchase  program  for  domestic  vfool  was  set  up  in  April 
19^3"    Under  this  p'rogrgjn  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  becajme  the  sole 
purchaser  of  domestic  wools  with  the  exception  of  limited  direct  sales  to 
mills  and  the  exception  also  of  wool  produced  in  the  19  Atlantic  Coast  and 
Cotton  Belt  States.    Production , in  these  IS  States  is  less  than  2  percent  of 
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the  total  United  States  clip.    Large  purchases  of  the  19^3  clip  \7ere  made 
"by  mills  and  dealers  "before  the  Government  program  went  into  effect.  Domestic 
wools  used  "by  mills  in  19^3  were  drawn  chiefly  from  their  own^  stocks  or  from 
privately  held  dealer,  stocks.    Such  stocks  are  now  relatively  small,  "but 
unless  consumption  is  materially  increased  during  the  next  few  months  the 
carry-over  of  unsold  wools  into  the  19^^  season  will  "be  large. 

Prospects  for- increased  consumption  of  domestic  wool  during  the  next 
several  months  depend- chiefly  on  the  Army  purchase  program  for  19^^«  Mills 
are  now  delivering  Array  fabrics  originally  ordered  for  19^3*    Delivery  of 
these  fabrics  v/as  deferred  to  permit  increased  production  of  civilian  fabrics. 

South  American  "^ools  Auctioned  January  18; 
Future  Sales  of  Stockpile  Wools 

Being;  Planned  .......  .... 

About  6  million  pounds  of  South' American  wools  were  offered  at  auction 
in  Boston  on  January  18,  19^3  ^'or         account  of 'the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation.    The-v/ools  were  chiefly  medium  grades.    Two-thirds  of  the  offer- 
ings v/ere  scoured  and  washed  wools.    The  sale  was  well  attended.    Bids  were 
above  the  prices  v;h\ch  the  Coi^oration  had  set  as  a  minimum  and  practically 
all  offerings  v/ere  sold.    The  auction  was  carried  out  by  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporp.tion,  which  had  previously  acted  as  agent  for  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  in  disposing  of  damaged  Australian  wools  from  the 
Government  stockpile.    The  wools  auctioned  were  not  a  part  of  the  original 
stockpile  but  were  wools  requisitioned  in  this  country, by  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  ' 

plans  atfe'TlbvYrb'eihg'made  for  the  sale  of  stockpile  wools,  as  a  result 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  War;  Production  Board,  and  it  is  likely  that 
such  v/ools  vTill  be  offered  in  the:  near  future,,  .according  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  Secretary  OTT  "Co rflciierce.    The  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  is  selecting 
an  advisory  committee  (56mposed  of  representatives  of  the  growers,  manufac- 
turers, dealers,  and  brokers  to  assist' in  jieteirmining  the  quantities  and 
qualities  of  v/ool  to  be  offered.  • 

DISPOSAL  OF  GOVERNMENT  WOOL  STOCKS  IN  1918-22 

Developments  in  the  domestic  wool  situation •fr6i!i' 1939  to  the  present 
time  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  developments  in- World' W6.r  I.    Both  periods 
were  characterized  by  a  high  level  of  mill  consumption;  a  rapid  increase  in 
prices,  and  Government  purchase  of  wool  to  insure ' suppli es  for  military 
requirements.    ,Prior  to  United  States  entry  inlio 'World  T/ar  II,  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  ,vraol  followed  an  upward  -  course  similar  to  that  during  World 
War  I.     In  World  War  I  the  advance  in  prices  was 'not  halted  until  the 
Government  purqhased  the  entire  domestic  clip  at  -fixed  prices  in  1918,    In  the 
present  war,  price  ceilings  .were  established  in 'December  19^1  and  price 
increases  were  .small  in  19^2  and  19^3*  '  (Figure '3* •')' '  ' 

"Situ'atibh  in  the  1)6 me s tic  Wool 

Market  in  I9I8  '  '  . 

,   .    ,     In  1912>  "to  insure  supplies  of  wool  for  military  needs,  the  War 
Department  took  over  most  of,  the  stocks  of  raw  wool  in  the  United  States, 
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The  stocks  included  wool  purchased  from  growers  when  the  Government  took  over 
the  entire  domestic  blip',  stocks"'|5Uj* chased  froAv. dealers  and;  importers  in 
April  19I8,  and' ail  wool"  iiitporte'd-^^'t'er  May'^lT'r  l^^  was  purchased  by 

the  War  Department  under- an;  impo'ftiTifcens'fe 'Option,  v '  At  the  time  . of  ,the  armi- 
stice, the  t7ar;  ttepai^rtraent /had' on'hand'' o^^  was  ob  11  garbed  ^to  accept; .. delivery  of 
about  525  million  pb-utids  of  wool.    About  lOOrmiilion;  pounds  of  this  cpnsisted 
of  Australian  wool  purchased'  from  the  British  Government.    Eventually  in  May 
1919  the  purchase  of  the  unshipped  portion  of  this  Australian  wool,  amounting 
to  about  6b  million  pounds was^  ^c'ahcelled -and- the.  Iirar  Department' had,  in  all, 
about  k60  million  pounds  to'  be  disposed  of  after  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
quantity  was  considerably  larger  than 'the  I9I8  domestic  production,  which 
totaled  about  3OO  mi  1  If  on  pounds*- •  Mill  consumption  at  that  tiijieij:  l^owever, 
was  well  above  ^00  million  pounds  a  year* 

Domestic  Prices  Relatively  High  in  1 91,8 •  .  : 

.   ¥ool  prices  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  tKe"first'"V/6rld  War 
were  considerably  higher  than  p-rices  at  vrhich  the  British  Government  was  sell- 
ing comparable  \7opls  purchased  from  Australia,  and  New  Z-ealand.    This  was  par- 
ticularly true"  of ■  prices  for  medium  grade  wools.    There  was,  a  great  .demand  for 
such  wools  for  military  fabrics  during  the  war  years.    In  the  United  ^tates 
where  prices  were  uncontrolled  during  most  of  the  war  period,  prices  for  mediur 
wools  had  risen  more  rapidly  than  prices-  for  fine  wools.    It  was  feared  that 
domestic  \vool  prices  would  decline  sharply  when  Government  stocks  were- of f ered, 
unless  special  measures  were  taken  to  support  the  market.  ,  .  - 

Table  6,-  Uool: '  United  States  ""airxd: British  issue  prices  per  . pound 

  _  (clean  basis)  December  1 91 8  and  prices  at  Bosijon,^  .1915|- .   ^ 

Fine 
combing  - 
(staple)" 


Period  and  item 


o  «  »  •  r 


•  i>  •>  u      1  n 


'4  0WOCO... 


l'C\»9C.... 


.1/2. blood  ; 
.  combing  ,: 


3/g  blood  \     l/k  blood 
CombiAg    *  combing 


Dollars 
!/•  l.gj 


Dollars 

1,32 


Dollars 

"1.U7/ 
1.05  . 


Dollars 

1.38 
-  .85 


December^ I9I8  ' 

U".  S.  issue  price  . 
British  issue  price 
Boston  market  prices 

1919 
January 
February 
March  , . 
April 
.    May  . 
June 

July  2./  \ 
Aug'j.st 
September 
October  o 
November 

 Decembei-   .   .  _    

United  States  and  British  issue  prices  from  the  National  Wool  Grower, 
January  I919.    Boston  market  prices  from  the:  .C!$)mmercial:  Bulletin,  Boston. 
1/  Fine  medium  staple.  ""   "        -  •■ 

2/  Government  auctions  were  suspended  from  July  through  October,"  the  period 
'of  active,  inarketing  of  the  19^9  domestic; .clip , 


1.50 
■  l.-ks 

^l-.66  : 

1.68  ■ 

■1,1k 

l.SO: 

n.ss 

.-1.88 
1.88 

li93^- 
1.97' 


1.50. 
1.U2 
1.41+ 
l.i+8 

1.59 
1.60 
1.62 
1.76 
1.78 
1.76 
1.78 
1.79 


1.26 
1.21 
1.21 
1.10 
1.18 
1.20 
1.28 

•1.37 
•1.38 

1.27 
1,30 

lv35 


1.16 
1.0^; 

1.01 

.98 
I.OU 
1.08 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
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Plans  for  Disposal  of  Q-ovemifeht  Stocks       ■  - 

Conferences  vrere  held  With  the  various -sectiotrs 'df  the  wool  trade 
and  industry  shortly  after  the  armistice  in  ITovember  1918  to  .develop  a 
practical  method  of  disposal  of  Government  stocks.    Procedure  suggested  at 
these  meetings  varied  from  unrestricted  sale  >dthout  minimum  price  limits 
to  sale  at  the  current  high  domestic  prices,  vith  complete  embargo  on  all 
imports  of  i*avr  and  irianuf aot-ured  wool.     The  plan  of fered  hy  the  War 
Department  and  under  which  the  vrool  vras  subseouehtly  sold,-  provided  that 
the  vrool  be  disposed  of  from  time  to  time  in  prudent  and^onts  at  public 
auction;  that  the-  ftiniraum  prices  be  the  British  civil  issue  prices;  and 
that  the  regulation  of  imports  be  left  to  the  War  Trade  Board,    The  plan 
■provided  that  sales  could  be  suspended  or  the  quantity  offered  could  be 
deduced  if  market  conditions  warranted.    Reauosts  of  grovrers  for  Government 
purcha-^e  of  the  1919  clip  were  rejected.     The  plan  of  disposal  v/as  designed 
to  reestablish  a  free  vrool  market  in  the  .United  States  and,  by. setting 
British  "issue  prices  as  a  minimum,   to  restrict  price  declines  in  the 
domestic  market.     On  January  2,  1919         restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
vrool  were  3?omoved, 

Wool  Auctioned  in  I919 

The  first  series  of  Government  auctions  vaa  held  December  lH-20,  I9I8 
in  Boston.    About"  17  nii  11  ion  pounds  of  vrool  vrere  offered  at  this  series,  and 
a  total  of  100  million  pounds  vras  to  be  offered  vrithin  a  SO-dRy  period. 
After  March  1919  the  War  Department  planned  to  offer  all  that  the  market 
vrould  abfeorb.    Only  10.6  million  pounds  vrere  sold  at  the  first  sale.  Bids 
•  vrere  considerably  lower  than  the  prices  at  vrhich  the  War  Department  hpd  been 
selling  wool  to  contractors  during  1918',  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
offering  was  vrithdravm  when  bids  failed' to  meet' minimum  price  reauirements. 
W06I  growers  became  a,larmed  at  the  prospect  of  lovr  prices  for  the  1919  clip, 
vrhich  would  come  on  the  market 'in  the  late  spring  and  summer,  and  some  modi- 
fication of  the  plan  of  disposal  vras  reauested.     It  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  auctions  would  continue  under  the  original  conditions  until  July  1,  1919» 
vrheh  the  Department  v/ould  suspend  the  sale  of  any  wools  which  might  compete 
with  the  domestic  clip.     In  the'  spring  of  I919  the  domestic  market  became 
more  active.     Manufacturers''  stocks  of  vrool  on  January.  1  had  totaled  only 
about  30  million  pounds,  and  a  strong  demand  for  civilian  clothing  sent 
manufacturers  into  the  market  for  vrool  supplies.    When  the  auctions  vrere 
suspended  on  July '1.  1919 »  Government  stocks 'ha.d  been  reduced  to  about 
iko  million  pounds. 

In  each  of  the  months  from  Jan'oary  through  June  I919  there  were  two 
series  of  auction  sales  in  Boston,  and  one  series  of  sales  in  Philadelphia. 
During  the  6-months  period  three  auctions  of  vrool  stored  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  vrere  held  at  Portland,  Oregon.    Prom  December  IS,  I9I8,  when  sales 
began,  until  July  1,  1919,  offerings  totaled  kkO  million  pounds;  316  million 
pounds,  or  12  percent,  was  sold.    Prices  of  fine  vrools  at  Boston  increased 
steadily  during  this  period.    Prices  of  medium  wools  were  somevrhat  irregular, 
but  prices  of  all  grades  vrere  considerably  higher  than  British  civil  issue 
prices. 

Wool  prices  continued  to  advpjice  during  the  1919  selling  season  for 
the  domestic  clip,  and  the  rise  continued  after  Government  auctions  were 
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resiomed  in  'Eovembev  I919  (Ta"ble  6).    Ipproximately- ^O"  mill  ion  .pounds  were 
sold  at  the  auctions  in  November  and  Decemlier  I919,    By  the  end  of  I919 
the  G-overnment 's  original  '.stockpile  of  kQO  million  pounds  had  "been  reduced 
to  approximately  lOO  million  pounds." 

,  ■iool  Auctions,  1920-22  ' ■'■  '  - 

Conditions  in  the  wool  market  were  irregular  in  the  early  mbnths  of 
1920.    A  shortage  of  fine  wools  had  developed  in  the  latter  part  of  I919. 
Offerings  of  fine  grade  wools  yrere  cleared  rapidly  and  prices  of  such  vrools 
continued  to  advance.    Medium  grades,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  wanted. 
Dealers  already  had  large  stocks  of  such  wool,  and  mills  were  promoting 
fabrics  made  of  fine  wools.     The  Government's  vool  stocks  totaled  about 
70  million  pounds  in  the  spring  of  I92O  and  consisted  chiefly  of  medium 
grades.    At  the  March  .19 20  auctions,  only  4  million  pounds  vrere  sold  from 
the  19  million  pounds,  offered.    The  War  Department  then  decided  to  "restrict 
monthly  offerings  to  5       ^  million  pounds  until  market  conditions  should 
improve.     In  February  I92I  auctions  were  suspended,  but  sales  vrere  resumed 
in  May.     Small  offerings  were  made  each  month  and  the  stocks  vrere  finally 
cleared  in  March  1922.     In  the  meantime,  prices  had  increased. 

The  Post-War  Decline  in  Wool  Prices 


Mill  consumption  of  wool  had  been  at  a  relatively  high  -level  iii  1919 
■pjid  the  early  months  of  I92O,    After  May,  consumption  declined  sharply  and 
the  decline  . in  consumption  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp  decline^in  vrodl  prices. 
The  decline  in  wool  prices  during  I920,  however,  vras  chiefly  the  result  of 
the  general  deflation  in  the  United  States  and  vrorld  commodity  market's.  In 
the  case  of  vrool,  additional  factors  combined  to  make  the  decline  in 
domestic  prices  unusually  severe.     These  factors  included  the  high  level  of 
vrool  prices  compai'ed  with  prices  of  other  farm  products  during  the  war  and 
early  post-war  period,  ■  and  large  world  surplus  stocks.    However;  the  effect 
of  the  world  surplus  vraS  not  fully  reflected  in  wool  prices  in  tte  imme- 
'diate  post-v^ar  period.     This  vras  partly  because  of  the  control  exercised 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  vrorld 's  supply  by  the  British  Government, 
v^hich  purchased  the  entire  wool  production  of  Australia  and  Uevr  Zealand 
tmtil  June  I92O.     The  depressing  effect  of  the  surplus  was  also  offset  in 
part  by  the  difficult  shipping  situation,  which  restricted  the  movement  of 
surplus  wool  stocks  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  to  Northern  Hemisphere 
consuming  centers    during  the  early  post-vrar  period,  ' 
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Table  7«~  Stocks  of  wool,  top  ajid  noil  held  "by  the 
United  States  .Government,  1918-22 


Year 
and 
month 


I9I8 
Nov.  11 

1919 

July 

Oct. 
1920 

Jan, 

Apr. 
.  July 

Oct. 
1921 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 
1922 

Jpji. 


Wool: 

Wool  ; 

top  ] 

Wool      !  Total 
noil  1/ 

&i;easy  ] 

Scoured  ', 

Ihilled  •; 

1,0D0  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb.     1,000  lb. 

2/1+60,000. 

109,859 
106,209 

22,355 
17,790 

10,591 
8,705 

1,4U8 
l,Ul+8 

10         ikk,  263 

134.152 

75.37^ 
50,866 
UU,203 
U2,502 

'15.37s' 
12,569 
11.169 
11.030 

6,848 
5.5^3 

5.101  : 

4,801  . 

75i' 
50 

,  98.351 
69,628 
60.473 
,  .58.333 

37,607 

37.684 

33.391 
29,640 


9,444 
9,46o 

8.783 
7,034 


3,95^ 
3,950 
2,615 
1.078 


51.005 
51.694 
44,789 
37.752 

'1/22.300 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I919-2I.  .  '     '  ^ 

1/  Actual  weight. 

2j  At  the  end  of  the  vrar  in  November  I9I8  the  ■".'ar  Department  had  on  hand  or 
was  obligated  to  accept  approximately  525  million  pounds  of  domestic  and 
foreign  wool.    Part  of  a  purchase  of  Australian  wool  (about  66  million 
pounds)  vras  cancelled.    The  quantity  remaining  for  post-w?ir  disposal  was 
approximately  46o  million  pounds.    During  the  first  7  months  _of  salens 
(December  1918-June  I9I9)  3l6  million  pounds  were  sold  at  amotion,  leaving 
unsold  stocks  of  l44  million  pounds  July  1,  I919. 

^/  Stocks  were  estimated  to  total  22.3  million  pounds  a,t  the  beginning  of 
1922;  the  figures  are  not  available  by  condition. 
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Livestock; 


Marketings  and  slaughter  stati sties i  by  species, 

.  December  19^3,  with  compari ^pns.-  ^  

:  :  Jan f  Nov.         :  19^2  ; 


Item 


Unit 


1943 


-l^Ul  I  I9U2  ' ;  I9^3'  i  Dec, 


Cattle  and  calves  -  : 
Number  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  inspection;  ; 

Steers  •:  Thous* 

Cows  and  heifers  . ..;  " 

All  cattle  "  .  . 

Percentage  cows  ajnd  heifers  ; 

are  of  total  cattle  ..;  Pet. 

Calves   •••••  :  Thous. 

Average  live  weight;  : 

Cattle  :    Lb.  - 

Calves   :  ^ 

Total  dressed  weight;  ; 

Cattle  :Mil.  lb. 

Calves  •••t*..«  .....;  " 

Shipmejits  of  feeder  cattle  and  ; 
calves  to  eight  Corn  Belt  : 

States  OL/  •  •••••  :  Thous. 

Hogs  -  : 
Number  slaughtered  under  : 

Federal  inspection  .*;  " 

Average  live  weight  •  :  Lb, 

Percentage  packing  sows  are  of  : 

all  purchases  at  seven  markets:  Pet. 
Total  production  under  : 
Federal  inspection;  ; 

Pork  jMil.  lb. 

Lard  2/  ,  " 

Average  yield  per  hog;  : 

Pork  Lb, 

Lard  2/   " 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month:'  : 

Pork  :Mil.  lb. 

Lard  2/   :  » 

Sheep  and  lambs  -  ; 
Number  slaughtered  under  : 

Federal  inspection  ••«  :  Thous. 

Average  live  weight   :  Lb. 

Total  dressed  weight  •«  ...:Mil.  lb. 

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  to  : 
eight  Corn  Belt  States  l/  ..••:  Thous. 
Total  dressed  weight  of  live-  : 
stock  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  inspection  •••••  ..:Mil. 


Nov.  '  Dec. 


lb. 


,9i9'+l 

5.612 
5.310 

11.305 

5.222 
^.370 
10, p2D 

1+77 
1 , 290 

■■  U5.2 
~  5»  004 

"+6.7 

5»28'+ 

^6.3 

4,  boO 

55.3 

470 

59.3 

d25 

959 
196 

953 
20s 

956 
207 

956 
•  206 

920 
237 

5,212 

550 

.5.853 

614 

5.38^ 
537 

■ '  ksh 
^3 

595 
81 

2,l6U 

2,3^1 

2,200 

223 

382 

^0,753 
2i+l 

^7.119 
2^5 

55.865 
256 

6.778 
2U9 

6.972 
238- 

11 

13 

■  ;i5; 

g 

10 

5i563 
1.336 

6,609 
1,506 

•8,27^ 
1.S20 

■952 
■  218 

-  95^ 
211 

136.9 
32.9 

— 

1U0.6 
32.0 

— 

lUg.U 
32.6 



lUo-.g- 
32.2 

137.1 
30.3 

383 

16,55^ 
gg 
6gU 

19,^50 

89 

792 

21,105 

91 
g6U 

2,175 

91 
gg 

2,370 
90 

3.560 

3.77s 

U,100 

202 

558 

13.^32 

15,93^ 

17.556 

1,887 

2.01U 

Ikl 


If  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
2/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
^1  Preliminary. 
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Livest<3Ck  prices  per  100  pounds  (except'where  noted)*  "by  specieSt'- 
-  -  D«cemb©r.M9^.3.,  yri  tii.' compai'i^ons  ;  


Item' 


Dec; 


:  annual:  1931-40: -^g^^  :  ^^^^^ 
i  average;  ay.era^e|       ■  • 


Oct, 


Nov, 


Jattle  and  calves  - 


Beef  steers  s&ld  out  Of  first: 
hands  at  Chicago:  : 
Choice  and  Prime 
G-ood  ,.  •••.«: 


Common 


Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago  ••: 
Vealers,  Good  and  Choice  at  : 
Chi  cago  .•..•..•»••..,-••••...: 

Stocker  and  feeder  .steers  ,at  : 


Average  price  paid  by 
packers: 


Dol. 


:Hog5  ~  , 
Average  market  price  at 
Chicago: 

Barrows  and  gilts  I3.69 
Sows  •.'.,..,....•.....,«..: 

All  purchases  ~^  ••. 

Average  price  paid  by  packers 
Average  price  Uo.  3  Yellow 

corn  at  Chicago  2/ 
Hog-corn  price  ratio  at 

Chicago  k/  *•••••••••«. 

Sheep  and  lambs  - 
Slaughter  lambs,  Good  and 

Choice  grade  at  Chicago 
Feeding  lambs,  Good  and 

Choice  grade  at  Omaha 
Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  grade 

at  Chicago 
Average  price  paid  by  packers 

for  sheep  and  lambs  •••••«.. 
Index  retail  meat  prices  5/  • 
I.ndex  ijq^come  df  industrial 

workers  G/    , V, .  .■ 


Dol.      Dol.  Dol. 


Dol. 


Dol. 


Dec. 
Dol. 


15.19 

10.69 

13.U2 

16,09- 

16.05 

16. 04 

16. 21 

1^.90 

S.93 

12.U1 

lU,9o' 

1U.92 

■  14,98 

14.89 

12.22 

7.24 

11.04 

13.30 

■  12.5s 

•  12.88 

12.7s 

10.  Uo 

5.  so 

9.17 

10.87 

10.37 

10.64 

10.71 

13.79 

S.57 

12.57 

14.85 

15.30 

15.10 

lU,g7 

IQ.90 

5.37 

8.69 

12.63 

12.02 

■  11.77 

ll»50 

lU.Ug 

,S.21 

12.84 

1U.56  ■ 

14,59 

14-.  36 

1U.15 

11.75 

6.1-1  • 

10.46 

12. 2U 

■  11.36 

■  10.97  ■ 

11.29 

10.9s 

5.90 

9.72 

11.4^ 

10.9^  . 

■  10.31 

12.61 

1/ 

11,82 

13.87 

13. 81 

13.21 

12.07 

6.31 

10.38 

11.97: 

10,7s 

10.65 

13.69 
13.73 
13.70 

13^57 

6.27 
6.19 

10.75 

9.S9 
10.65 

10.55 

14.03 

13.84- 
14.01'. 

13.86- 

.■  14.66 
•  ^1^.57 
'  XI+.63 
14.44 

13.7^ 

.13.17 
13.64: 

13.40 

13.55 
12.37 
13.35 

S3. 3 

59.1 

75.9 

89.4-^/106.5  j/106.5  3/ll-5.'5 

16.4 

11.1 

i4,o 

15.7' 

13.7 

12.8 

11.6 

13. 89 

12,16 

15.^7 

13. S2. 

13.73 

1I+.55 

7..  01 

11.25: 

13.12 

11...  81. 

■11^35 

11.65 

6.60 

3.-5S 

6.P7.". 

7.69. 

5.96 

5.S5 

6.71 

11.80 
108. 3 

7:60 

76.6 

-10.93 
95.5 

,  12.'6l 

114.5  • 

r 

10.37 
112,3 

10.45 
112.1. 

;i2.6. 

I87.I  ' 

73.1 

153.6 

218  „4 

248.8  ■ 

2!:^9#3  '. 

1/  Not  available.    2/  Cents  per  bushel.    2J  Represfents  ceiling  price,-  ,4/  Number  of 
bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pouhds  of  live  hogs.    5/  Bur'eau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  converted  to  192U-.29' base,    5/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
1924-29:^100;    Revised' March  1943 .  ■      ~  •  .        '  ' 
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Mill  consumption  and  machine  activity,  United  States, 

 selected  periods,  19Hl-'U3 

Aggregate 


Item 


Mill  constimption  ^/ 
Grease  "basis  6/ 
Apparel  wool  - 

Domestic  .  . . . ,  

Foreign  (duty  paid) 

Total   

Carpet  wool  - 

Foreign  (duty  free) 
Scoured  "basis 

Apparel  wool   

Carpet  wool  


Machine  activity 
Hours  per  availa"ble 
machine  - 
Worsted  combs  . . . 

Bradford   

French   

Worsted  spindles 
Woolen  spindles  . 
In  woolen  mills 
In  knitting  mills 
In  carpet  mills 
Worsted  and  woolen 
looms  2/  ~ 
On  wool  fa"brics  S^/ 
On  cotton  fabrics  . ; 
Carpet  and  rug 

looms  2/  •  •  •  » •  <  * 

Carpet  looms  -  I 

On  blankets   

On  cotton  fabrics 


Jan. -gov.  2/ 


Nov, 


Weekly  average 


Oct. 


Nov . 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


U93.93^ 
^73,751 


530,3^1  ^78.351  ^13.086 

  526. 185  ^90,757  579. 6U3 

967,685  1,056,526  969,108  992,729 

199,^53      59.687    55.339  39, 


509»0lU  560, U69  51^,965  552,102 
138.917      ^3.100   39.932  29>5^5 


19I+2  : 
3/  : 

I9U3  ! 

19U3 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

ox  a 
,  U  j)  6 

8,U83 
21.521 

12,983 
19.270 

!),  '+7'-' 
13 . 22U 
18,7lU 

1.036 

911 

91+8 

11.097 
759 

10.855 

67^^ 

10,683 
705 

Weekly  average  in  hours 


86.7 

88.8 

89.6 

82.6 

80.2 

85+,  2 

78.5 

7^.9 

75.8 

76.6 

69.7 

66.2 

71.9 

67.7 

110.6 

113.7 

IIU.6 

107.1+ 

106.8 

106.8 

98.1+ 

61.0 

58.9 

58.9 

58.0 

59.2 

59.2 

55.8 

63  .8 

7U.5 

75.8 

7^.9 

7U.8 

72.6 

6U.3 

79.0 

78.9 

79.9 

79.1 

79.2 

76.5 

50.0 

57.7 

57.^ 

58.0 

60.2 

52.1+ 

5I+.I 

72.0 

^7.1 

U6.9 

53.8 

U8.8 

53.6 

52.8 

59.8 

1/ 

68.8 
1/ 

68.9 
1/ 

6I+.5 
1.7 

70.0 

ll 

62.6 
1.6 

62.0 

38.6 

30.1 

30.5 

16.0 

27.8 

1^.9 

15.1+ 

11 

1/ 
ll 

ll 
11 

5.5 
29.0 

ll 

6.1 

18. 7 

5.9 
18.1 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

1/  51  weeks  ended  December  26,  not  strictly  comparable  with  I9I+I  total  which  is 
for  52  weeks.     2/  January  to  November  period  covers  1+8  weeks  in  19I+3         ^7  >feeks 
in  I9I+2.    Hence7  the  totals  are  not  comparable.    ^/  U-i^reek  period.    U/  5-week 
period.    ^/  Apparel  wool  includes  all  domestic  wool  and  all  duty-paid  foreign  wool. 
Carpet  wool  includes  only  foreign  wool  entered  free  of  duty  for  the  manufacture  of 
floor  coverings,  press  cloth,  knit  or  felt  boots  or  lumbermen's  socks.    6/  Total 
of  shorn  and  pulled  wool.    Pulled  wool,  grease  basis,  is  in  condition  received 
from  iiulleries  and  is  mostly  washed.    ^  I9I+3  figures  not  strictly  comparable  with 
those  of  earlier  years  because  of  different  method  of  reporting.    8^/  Includes 
blended  fabrics,    9/  l^ot  available. 
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Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  raw  materials  in 
the  United  States,  selected  periods,  19^1-U3 


Average  :  1942  :  19^3 

I9UI  ;  19^^2  :  19^3  :  Dec.  ;  Oct.  :  Ivov.  :  Dec. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Boston  market  - 

* 

Territory,  scoured  "basis  - 

Gks,  70s,  80s  (fine;  staple 

* 
f 

116.2 

108.8 

119.1 

117.8 

119.0 

117.0 

117.8 

• 

91.2 

102,6 

IOU.2 

103.5 

IOI+.5 

IOI+.5 

IOI+.5 

82.3 

90.7 

93.7 

92.6 

9I+.O 

92.0 

92.0 

Bright  fleece*  greasy  - 

• 

U7*2 

1+7*0 

1+7.0 

6Us,  70s,  80s  (fine)  delaine 

•  • 

U3.I 

1+6.9 

1+7.0 

l+6»8 

U6»8 

5l»8 

51+.  2 

53.0 

5I+.5 

5^»5 

5U.5 

U9,8 

52iO 

1+9.5 

52*0 

53.5 

53*5 

Foreign  wool  -  in  "bond  at 

• 

Boston  1/  - 

I 

Sydney  -  scoured  basis  - 

I 

6Hs ,  70 sj  good  combing  ,,^ 

.1 

7Q  7 
K»  I 

f  o»± 

7Q  n 

7^  c; 

Cape  -  scoured  basis  - 

« 

7O19 

75.6 

75.5 

76»5 

75i5 

75.5 

75.5 

Montevideo  -  grease  basis  - 

4 

• 

1+0. u 

^3,0 

1+1.1+ 

1+3.0 

1+1.8 

1+1.5 

1+0.7 

In  k 

Hi  •  0 

In  K 

lin  7 

Prices  received  by  farmers, 

• 

35.5 

Uo.l 

2/1+0.8 

1+0,0 

1+0.7 

1+0.7 

1+0.5 

Average  prices,  scoured  basis  ^/ 

• 

-; 

96.6 

107,0 

107.6 

108.1 

105.7 

107.0 

107.1+ 

8b. U 

97.5 

100.9 

98.9 

100.8 

100.7 

100.2 

10.2 

9.5 

6.7 

9.2 

^.9 

6.3 

7»2 

Textile  fibers: 

• 

Wool,  territory  fine  staple  U/ 

108.8 

119.1 

117.8 

119.0 

ll6,2 

117.0 

117.8 

Cotton,  15/l6*-inch  Middling  ^/ 

•  • 

13.9 

19.3 

20.6 

19-7 

20.3 

IS. 7 

19.7 

53.6 

55.0 

55.0 

55.0 

55.0 

55.0 

55.0 

Rayon  staple  fiber  7/  - 

• 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25,0 

25.0 

U3.0 

U3.0 

1+3,0 

U3.0 

1+3.0 

1+3,0 

1+3.0 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration  except  as  otherwise 
noted. 

1/  Before  payment  of  duty.     Compiled  from  The  Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston, 
2/  Unweighted  12-months'  average,  subject  to  revision, 

y  Por  basis  of  computations  see  February  I9I+3  issue  of  The  Livestock  ajid  Wool 
Situation, 

kf  Scoured  basis,  Boston  market, 
/  Average  at  10  markets. 

Domestic  yarn,  first  quality,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
.]_/  P.o.b.  producing  plants,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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WOOL:  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS, 
UNITED  STATES,  1914-22  AND  1939-43 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (  1935-39=  100) 


PERCENT 


200 


50 


100 


50 


0 


LAST  OF 
GOVERNMENT 
STOCKS  SOLD 


1939 

1914 


1940 
1915 


1941 
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1942 
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1943 
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1944 
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1945 
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1946 
1921 


1947 
1922 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43466     BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  3 


Prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  in  December  ISHI,  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  wool  followed  an  upward  course  similar  to  that  during  World  War  \.  In  World  War  I, 
the  advance  in  wool  prices  was  not  halted  until  the  Government  purchased  the  entire  domestic  clip 
in  1918  at  fixed  prices.  However,  after  ceilings  were  established  in  December  1941,  price  in- 
creases were  small  during  1942  and  1943. 


